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FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER. Thus we see all these evils could not sition of pleasure or convenience by 

have been prevented even by infinite} #ny creatures, which is not purchased 

SKETCHES NO. VIII. power, without the introduction of|{!y the previous or consequential suffer- 

greater evils, or the loss of superior|tngs of themselves or others; pointing 

The origin of natural Evil, good; they are but the necessary con- out, as it were, that a certain allay of 

‘ sequences of human nature; from which|pain must be cast into the universal 

Continued. it can no more be divested in this state | mass of created happiness, and inflicted 

of being than matter can from the pro-|somewhere for the benefit of the whole. 

The instability of human life, or the} perty of extension or heat from that of Over what mountains of slain is every 

hasty changes of its successive periods, | motion, which proceed from the very| mighty empire rolled up to the summit 

of which we so frequently complain,} modes of their existence. If it be ob-|of prosperity and happiness, and what 

are no more than the necessary progress | jected, that, after all that has been said,|new scenes of desolation attend its fall? 

of to the necessary conclusion—| there are innumerable miseries entailed | To what infinite toil of men, and other 


Ae aan are so far from being evils 
deserving these complaints, that they 
are the source of our greatest plea- 
sures, as they are the source of all nov- 
elty, from which our greatest pleasures 
are ever derived. The continued suc- 
cession of seasons in the human life, by 
daily presenting to us new scenes, ren- 
der it agreeable, and, like those of the 
year, afford us delights by their change, 

which the choicest of them could not 

ive us by their continuance. [n the 


' spring of life, the gilding of the sun- 


> 
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shine, the verdure of the fields, and the 
varic gate d paintings of the skv, are so 
exquisite in the eyes of infants, at 
their first looking abroad into a new 
world, as nothing perhaps afterwards 
can equal. The heat and vigour of 
succeeding summer of youth ripen for 
us new pleasures, the fruits of knowl- 
edge, the blooming maid, and the in- 
vigorating succession of exercise and 
amusement. The serene Autumn of 
complete manhood feasts us with the 
gt Ide n harvest of our worldly pursuits; 
nor is the hoary winter of old age des- 
titute « 
joyments, of which the recollection of 
thuse past, are none of the least; and at 
last, death opens to us a new prospect, 
from whence we shall probably look 
upon the diversions and occupa- 
ticens of this world with the same con- 
t as we do now upon the tops and 
i by horses of our infantle years, 
and with the same surprise that they 
could ever have so much entertained 
or engaged us, 


, 
back 


f its peculiar comforts and en-, 








upon all things that have life, and par- 
ticularly on man; many disenees of the 
body, and afflictions of mind, in which 
provide nce appears to play the tyrant, 
ingenious in contriving torments for its 
children; that we cannot avoid seeing 
every momcnt, with horror, numbers 
of our fellow creatures condemned to 
tedious and intolerable miseries, some 
expiring on racks, others roasting in 
flames; some finding in the bosom of 
the ccean a watry grave, others starv- 
ing in dungeons; some raving in mad 
houses, others broiling in fevers or 
groaning whole months under the ex- 
quisite tortures of gout and stone. If 
it be said further that some men being 
exempted from many calamities with 

















which others are afflicted, proves plain- 
ly that all might have been exempted 
from all; the assertion can by no means 
be disputed, nor can it be alledged that 
infinite power could not have prevented 
most of the dreadful calamities. From 
hence, I am_ persuaded therefore that 
there is something in the abstract nature 
of pain conducive to good, ifnot to plea- 
sure; that the sufferings of individuals 
are here, absolutely necessary to uni- 
versal happiness; and that, from con- 
nections to us inconceivable, it was 1m- 
practicable for omnipotence to produce 
the one without at the same time per- 
mitting the other. 
uniform concomitancy, through every 
part of nature with which we are ac- 
quainted, very much corroborates this 
conjecture, in which scarce one instance 


animals, is every flourishing city in- 
debted for all the conveniences and en- 
joyments of life, and what vice and 
misery do those very enjoyments intro- 
duce? The pleasures peculiar to the 
continuing our species are severely 
paid for by the pains and perils of one 
sex, and by anxieties in both. Those 
annexed to the preservation of our- 
selves are both preceded and followed 
by numberless sufferings; preceded by 
the massacres and tortures of various 
animals preparatory to a feast, and fol- 
lowed by as many diseases lying in wait 
in every dish to pour forth vengeance 
on their destroyers. This universal 
connection of pain with pleasure seems, 
[ think strongly to intimate, that pain 
abstractedly considered, must have its 
uses; and since we may be assured, that 
it is never admitted but with the reluc- 
tance of the supreme being, these uses 
must be of the highest importance, 
though we have no faculties to con- 
ceive of them. * % ¥, 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN MESSENGER, 


BRIEF SKETCH. 


Having brought the history of the 


Their constant and! Christian Church down to the present 
dav, it may not be inexpedient to give 
a general view of its faith, and exhibit 
evidences in its favour. 
profess to believe in a revelation from 


All Christians 





I believe, can be produced of the acqui- 


God, handed to them through the me- 
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dium of the Jewish nation. The ex- 
perience of ages has taught us that 
without the written word the unity of 
God would not be credited by man, for 
there never has existed that nation, ex- 
cept the Jews, who have believed in 
One God. The antient philosophers 
possessed no correct idea of such a be- 
ing. The Stoics believed that “evil 
was the necessary consequence of eter- 
nal necessity, to which the great whole, 
comprehending both God and matter, 
was subject.” Aristotle, speaking of 
God, says, ‘* He cares for nothing be- 
yond himself; residing in the first sphere 
he possesses neither immensity nor om- 
nipresence.” ‘hose who have been 
accustomed to indulge superficial specu- 
lation will expatiate on the beauties of 
nature, and admire that grand volume 
of natural revelation, which discloses 
harmony, and throws splendour on the 
magnificent assemblage around us; they 
will at once exclaim * Let us look thro’ 
nature up to nature’s God.”” We object 
not to this study, but let man pause be- 
fore he agrees to the conclusion; let 
him reflect that Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, however enlightened, still could 
not find on nature’s page a unity of de- 
sign, but had a God to every change, 
were idolaters, and worshipped the 
things which perish. ‘There are indeed 
men of the present day who believe in, 
and worship one God, yet deny revela- 
tion; they resemble a man who would 
disbelieve in the existence of a tele- 
scope and yet have a firm faith in the 
planetary system. After we have by 
revelation come to the knowledge of 
the one living and true God, we can see 
unity of design in all the works that 
surround us. Between a disbelief in 
the bible, and atheism, there is no al- 
ternative, for if we can reject the evi- 
dences of revealed religion, it is a natu- 
ral consequence to disbelieve even in 
the existence of God. ‘he appear- 
ances of discord which we all perceive, 
as well as the sensations of pleasure and 
pain, would lead to a rejection of infi- 
nite intelligence. 

The belief in one God being the first 
article of a Christian’s creed, and the 
language of Scripture, we shall ina brief 
manner endeavour to prove it. If on 
the sight of a mill we conclude that it 
had a maker; if from the adaptation of 
means to an end, and manifestation of 
design displayed ip its construction, 
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we draw the conclusion that this maker 
was an intelligent being, so from the 
mechanism of the animal frame we like- 
wise judge that it had a maker, and 
that maker, intelligent; for in that frame 
there are proofs of designs as great, and 
mechanism as well constructed as in 
the mill. There are many things to 
prove the same fact beside the animal 
frame, but none perhaps so well known 
to all our readers. I have often ad- 
mired the eye: what beauty it gives the 
countenance; its glances attract and fix 
our attention, and play about the heart 
with inexpressible emotions; how many 
images distinct and perfect does it con- 
tain? Theeye of a personin a boaton the 
Delaware will contain a perfect picture 





of all that can be seen from thence) of 

hiladelphia. Can we find the painter 
who could sketch this-view on so small 
a surface as the retina? ‘This eye has 
machinery to move it In every necessa- 
ry direction, to lubricate its surface and 
carry off through the nose the supera- 











bundant moisture. We have nothing 
in art to compare it with except the 
telescope; but this is a wretched com- 
parison, the latter being much more | 
bulky and at the same time encumber- 
ed with glasses and screws. Besides, 
from the refraction of light, the rays 
were divided into the primitive colours 
and obscured the view: this, however, 
was remedied by the optician who, , 
studying the human eye, found that that 
circumstance was prevented by lights 
passing thro’ bodies of different densi- 
ties, he therefore used glasses posess- 
ing this property and obviated the im- 
perfection. If the maker of the tele-| 
scope was intelligent, can we say that) 
the maker of the eye is not? We might 
go on through the body shewing the 
marks of design in the bonv structure, 
whose lightness and strength are com- 
bined on philosophical principles; we 
might describe the larynx surpassing 
any musical instrument and far more] 
simple in its construction; or the sto- 
mach digesting foreign articles and 
preparing food tor assimilation to the 
body to recruit its strenght and repair 
its waste. We might, after finishing 
animal creation, pass to vegetable life, 
and mineral urganization; and find the 
laws of nature (which, like all laws, 
must have a /awgiver) stamped by the 
God we worship, and be led to the truth 
of the poet, 














'such that we can confide in them. 


« All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 
That, chang’d thro’ all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the atherial trame: 
Warmss in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, ; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

In defending revelation, the reader 
will be disappointed if he expects an 
invective against deists; we consider 
them as brethren, who differ in opinion 
from us, but who worship the same 
God, and endeavour to frame their lives 
by the light given them. Where in 
the deist we find good actions let us 
praise them; and instead of calumnia. 
ting as is too customary, let us try tu 
induce them to persevere in the Cause 
of morality; for, permit us to add, there 
have been some Deists whose memory 
we venerate, and with whom we have 
no doubt to participate in another and 
better world. If from the persecution 
of mankind, if from inclinations unsuc. 
cessfully repressed, their conduct is im. 
moral, let us pity the weakness of hu. 
man nature, and cast the veil of chris. 


‘tian charity over the foibles of a bro. 


ther. 
If we should receive a message from 
& person ata great distance there are 


two ways by which we could ascertais 


its truth, first it may agree with th 
character of the person, and secondly 
the character of the messengers may be 
Oi 


the first we are not so capable of judg. 


ing; forthe plans, designs ,and character 
lof the person may be unknown to us, 


and indeed above our comprehension; 
we may not inall cases know what kind 
of communication was natural to pro- 
ceed trom the person, but we can de- 
cide on the messenger. ‘Chey may ex- 
hibit a conduct with honesty stampeil 
on the face of it, the message may be 
very repugnant to our feelings, and op- 
posed to our prejudices, every messen- 
ger may in substance agree, and persist 
in the truth of the mission, notwith- 
standing opposition and disbelief. It 
without any earthly interest to deceive, 
they continue to defend what they have 
the greatest earthly motive to abandon, 
we may credit them, and especially it 
they can give us a stgn which we know 
none but their master could give. 

Let us apply this to the bible, it is a 
message said to be from God; of him 
we know little, and his plans are in ma 
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ny instances so far above our compre- 
hension that we may consider his char- 
acter #8 far above us; we may receivea 
communication from him, and not al- 
ways be able to decide whether it is 
consistent with his character, but the 
messengers we can decide on; they are 
men like ourselves and within the scope 
of our scrutiny, and of them we may 
reason as above. 

There are rules which we can lay 
down in the investigation of a subject 
which when they all meet prove its 
truth, and no falsehood can_ possibly 
have these marks of credibility. 

ist. he matter of fact must be such 
“as that men’s outward senses, their 
eyes, and ears may be judges of it, 

2, * Phat it be done publicly in the 
face of the world, 

3, * Phat net only public monu- 
ments be kept up in memory of it, but 
some Outward actions be performed.” 

4, * Phat such monuments and such 
actions or observances be instituted 
and do commence from the time the 
matter of fact was done.” 

Now it would have been impossible 
to have made the Jews believe that 
they passed thro’ the Red Sea if they 
never had done so, because it was a 
thing which corresponded with the Ist 
aod 2nd rule, viz. a fact of which their 
senses could judge and done in the 
face of the world. 

It may be objected that the story 
was lavented long after the time when 
it was sald to have occured, and palmed 
on the lacredality of man. If so, it is 
more miraculous than any thing we 
read of, for could they be citeemed tes 
books of Moses in an after age when 
they themselves inform us that “ when 
Moses had made anend of writing the 
words of this law in a book, until they 
were finished; that Moses commanded 
the Levites which bare the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, saying, take this 
book of the law, and put it into the 
side of the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord your God, that it may be there 

or a Witness against thee.” 

Had it been written in an after age it 
would not have been received as truth, 
for then it could not be found in the 
ark as is written in it, and every per- 
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i had been directed, 
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they were such as had for centuries 
governed them, as to suppose that a 
code of civil laws could be palmed uap- 
on the Jews as those by which they 
Could the Jews be 
persuaded that the forged laws were in 
reality their own statutes, yet further, 
could the y be made to believe that these 
forged laws had governed them from 
the time of Moses down, and forgot all 
at once their rea/laws and history? 
The Books of Moses contain the 
laws, and an historical detail of their 
enactment, thus the feast of Pentecost, 
in memory of the appearance at Ho- 
reb, and the passover in remembrance 
of the occurrence in Egypt: now a forg- 
ed book could not make them believe 
that they had observed these ceremo- 
nies if they had not, and therefore they 
would at once have rejected it. Z 
oncluded in our next. 





Chistian Mevecnner. 





Philadelnhhia, Saturday, January 27, 1821. 





A TREATISE ON THE CARNAL 
MIND. 


Continued from page 100, 


enced and tormented I was, when but aj the rocks. 
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that fear must be the governing princi- 
ple, to all good actions, in finite crea- 
tures. And as they probably thought 
that the truth was either something 
that I should not understand, or else, 


should not believe, or if believed, would 


not be frightful enough to keep: me 
away trom the place; so they must in- 
vent something still more frightful. 
But if they had known, or could they, 
at that time, have been. made sensible 
of the evil effects, as well as the good, 
I presume that they would have adopt- 
ed some other method. And I know 
of no better method, (if the expression 
be excuseable) than to have told me the 
truth; that is, the ultimate end of their 
fears, which undoubtedly was that I 
should fall among the rocks, and break 
my head or bones, unless I kept away 
from the place. This was something 
that I could have understood, much 
betterthan I did the idea of this strange, 
unaccountable creature; and if-I had 
been told so, I believe it would have 
‘had the same good effect, without pro- 
| ducing any evil. 

But I was not capable of exercising 
much reason at that time. I did not 
know but that there might be such a 
creature!—-why not—as well as sucha 
creature as a dog—or a hog? For the 


‘name of this was as familiar to me as ei- 
I never shall forget, as long as I have | | ther of those—and Liverily believed that 
remembrance of any thing, how tright-| there was sucha creature living among 


Although [ had never seen 


child, with the idea of a raw-head-and- | him, yet [ tormed an accurate descrip- 


blo ly bones,* which, 


no deeds t respect- 


No- 


er’s house. I have 
ing the kindness of my parents. 


thing but their love and affection could 
have moved them thus to terrify me. 
Chey undoubtedly meant it for my 


good. But they acted upon the scheme 
which thousands have adopted, that is, 





* The author has been advised to leave out 
this little bit of a history respecting himself, 
in the revision of this work, but the history 
being no fiction, but real fact, he cannot, in 
justice to his feelings, suppress it; and espe- 
cially, while he believes the practive reproba- 
ted in it to be so pernicious, and the moral in- 
culeated so highly useful. And although by 
this anecdote, the author may subject himself, 
where he is known, to the sarcasms of wits 
and fools, yet he shall teel himself amply com- 


| pensated if he can furnish the rising genera- 


son would know they had never heard | tion with an antidote to the fatal poison of the 


of it before, as well might we believe 
that the natives of England would re- | 


nonsense and bigotry of the age. The ob- 


‘ject of this history is toshew that the idea of 
a literal or personal devil is only a raw-head- 


ceive a forged body of laws and believe 'gnd-dlaody -tones to frighten grown children, 





as I was told, | tion of him in my mind. 
live dina fall ot w ater , nigh my fath-| his head was raw and bloody; 





I thought 

and that 
he could run very swift. O how I used 
to be terrified with the idea of this lit- 
tle animal! I have often run to the house, 
thinking he was after me, and close to 
my heels! I used to be afraid, even to 
cross the bridge, alone, tor fear I should 
see him! Thus I was tormented for 
several years. For, being but a child, 
I thought, if there were such a crea- 
ture, (of which I had not the smallest 
doubt) he might chase me; or bite me, 
wherever I went; which made me afraid 
to go any where alone. 

But as I advanced in years, and had 
never seen this animal, I began to dis- 
pute its existence; and when I was 
brought to understand the end of my 
parent’s fears, I banished the imagina- 
ry creature from my mind; and from 
that time have been troubled no more 
with it. 
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But lest I should now become a 
disobedient child, for the want of some- 
thing to frighten me into my duty, I 
was told, that unless I wasa good boy, 
the bears would come outof the woods, 
_and carry me off, and, perhaps, tear me 
’ In pieces. 

This idea had an effect similar to the 
former, and I think that the evil more 
than overbalanced the good. 

I was now old enough to exercise 
some reason; and although I believed 
part of the account, that is, that there 
were bears in the woods; for they some- 
times came into the cornfields and ate 
the corn; and I also believed that they 
would kill me if they conld catch me; 
yet I could not think that the bears 
would know good boys {rem bad ones; 
and therefore, although I meant to be 
a good boy, yet still I was afraid of 
the bears! 

My parents now began to send me 
on errands; and as I frequently had to 
go through pieces of woods, sometimes 
of considerable distance, the thought of 
the bears would most commonly attend 
me all the way through. O! how often 
have I looked behind me, and behind 
the trees, as I passed, trembling with 
fear, lest a bear would spring upon me, 
ere I was aware; and the least rustling 
among the leaves made, perhaps, by a 
mouse, or a squirrel, would often set 
me out upon the run. 

Now I leave it for all parents to 
judge, if there had been ever so many 
bears, admitting that I must pass 
through the woods, whether I was in 
any less danger, in consequence of my 
fears! If there were, in fact, danger, 
was it prudence to send me abroad?— 
and if there were in fact, no danger, 
was it wisdom to give me that unne- 
cessary fear? 

Lest I should be too severe, I will 
only observe, that the object, no doubt, 
was good, but an improper method was 
adopted. 

I shall not attempt to decide whether 
this kind of expediency led mankind to 
the idea of a real existing devil, or whe- 
ther the idea of a real existing devil 
led mankind to this kind of expediency; 
but as both, to me, are equally futile, 
in themselves, I shall pass on to another 
consideration, 

Even before I was wholly delivered 
from the fear of the bears, I was told of 
another being, still more dreadful. I 
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was shown his picture, which was hor- 
ribly. frightful!—it was the devil!—O 
what an awful creature! He was said 
to attack people in the dark, and some- 
times had carried them off bodily. He 
was as much worse than the bears as 
the bears were worse than the raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones; for he would not on- 
ly tear folks to pieces, but he would 
torment them eternally after they were 
dead!!! I read the awiul 
the Devil and Dr. Faustus; the Dia- 
logue between Christ, Youth, and the 
Devil; and some other books, which, 
together with what [ had been told, con- 
firmed me fully in the belief that there 
was such a being. 

This, for a-:considerable time made 
serious impressions on my mind; and 
gave me much tormenting fear; with- 
out producing any good effect that I 
know of, For whenever I felt wicked 
enough to do any thing of which my 
conscience could accuse me, I seldom 
thought of the devil, until after it was 
too late to retrieve what I had done. 
Hence the idea of the devil gave me the 
most tormenting fear when I had no 
thoughts of dvuing wrong. And I now 
sincerely believe, that my life would 
have been as good, in every respect, as 
it has been, if I never had heard of the 
devil. I mean of such a devil as was 
described to me; that is, one that only 
needs to be exposed to the light, to be 
totally destroyed! 

But after several years of experience, 
much study,and serious contemplation, 
I came to a conclusion, that the com- 
mon idea of the devil, is as fallacious 
as my former idea of the strange, mys- 
terious animal living among the rocks! 

From this period I have been whol- 
ly delivered from a slavish fear of the 
devil; neither do I believe in the exist- 
ence of any other devil than that which 
I have described in this Treatise; even 
the /ust of the flesh that warreth against 
the spirit. 

But admitting that there is such a 
devil, as I formerly believed, I have 
this for my comfort and consolation 
now, which I had not then; that is, that 
the devil, whoever, or whatever he may 
be, is to 'be totally destroyed, and all 
his works come to an end. “ For it 
became him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bring- 
ing many sons unto glory, to meke the 
Captain of their salvation perfect 


account of 





through sufferings. Forasmuch then 
as the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he also himself likewise took 
part of the same; that through death he 
might destroy him that had the power 
of death, that i is, the dev?/; and deliver 
them, who, through fear of death, were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage.” 

Heb. ii. 10, 14, 15. ** He that com. 
mitteth sin, 1s of the devil; for the dey. 
il sinneth from the beginning. For 
this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the worgs 
of the devil.” 1 Johniii.8.  “ Seven- 
ty weeks are determined upon thy pro. 
ple and upon the holy city, to finish 
the transgression, and to make an end 
of stns, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlastin 
righteousness.”’ Dan. ix. 24. When 
the above declarations are completely 
fulfilled, then moral darkness will be 
dispelled by the Sun of Righteousness, 
and sin, death, and the devi/, shall be ne 


more. 
To be continued. 





DEDICATION. 

On the 10th inst. the new brick meet- 
ing house in Miiford (Mass.) was sol- 
emnly dedicated to the worship of God. 
Sermon by the Rev. Hosea Ballou of 
Boston, from Isaiah ii. 3. 

This house is a beavt.‘ul specimen 
of neat architecture, of sufficient dimen- 
sion to accommodate the inhabitants of 
the town, has a good clock, and bell, to- 
gether with an organ. The day of dedi- 

cation being remarkably pleasant, the 
congregation was uncommonly numer- 
ous, and the music on the occasion did 
honour to the fine taste of the numer- 
ouschoir. Thus another house is devo- 
ted to the promotion of the doctrine of 
Universal Salvation. U. Macazinr. 


‘To OUR PATRONS. 


It must be recollected that this num. 
ber completes the second quarter of the 
second volume of the Messenger; and 
as the subscriptions do not as yet mect 
the expense of the work, it will be ex- 
pected that all in arrears will now im- 
mediately settle their bills, and the next 
quarter must be called for in advance. 
Those who receive their papers by mail 
will do well to send the sum total for 
the year, and the favour will be grate- 
tully acknowledged, 
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